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BEHOLD, I BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS. 

Composed by Giovanni Cuoce. 



AN ORGAN IN THE HOUSE. 

(Second and Concluding Article.) 
By Leioh Hont. 

We think it may be confidently asserted, that 
if a man has any piety within him, or any the 
least tendency to piety, and if he is one also who 
is susceptible of any impression from music, he 
will feel his thoughts moved in a pious direction 
while listening to the sound of a church-organ. 
It will be difficult for him (unless he is withheld by 
some strong counteraction of dissent in opinion, or 
by the sudden junction of the music with voices 
which appear to him to be anything but har- 
monious, either in sound or sentiment) not to 
feel a wish to go into the edifice from which the 
sound proceeds, and remain awhile under the 
influence of the heavenly visitation. Its deep, 
golden, and ponderous murmur, as it begins, is 
the first thing perhaps that arrests his attention. 
In a moment, the whole building itself seems to 
become an instrument of the grandeur with which 
it is filled : the walls of it thrill and warm to him, 
like its sounding-board : and he himself feels his 
being expanded and exalted by the celestial, 
however vague, ideas into whose company he 
has thus been brought, and by the dignity of 
his very subjection to their divineness. 

It is in vaiu such a man is told that he is listen- 
ing to nothing but a sound. That sound is a 
very grand something of itself, and it contains a 
great deal besides. We have here seen how 
much it contains in the very statement of the 
case. But perhaps it wakens also the most 
touching recollections of his childhood. Perhaps 
his mother, his father, and all his first religious 
impressions are in it. Perhaps his habitual reli- 
gious impressions are in it. Perhaps it brings 
with it all the grandest musical associations of 
ideas, thoughts of noblest compositions and 
composers ; inventions of Palestrina, of Handel, 
and of Bach ; young-voiced chants, jubilant or 
imploring anthems, fugues like the chaces of 
angels in and out of the woods of Paradise. If 
the chant or anthem is then heard, actually 
joining in (as we have before observed), it 
sounds like the next thing to the voices of the 
angels themselves ; or if the organ alone con- 
tinues, and there is no vocal accompaniment, 



and his mind is thrown upon the consideration 
of the sound itself for its own sake, and for 
the wonderful effect which artistical treatment 
of it can produce, fetching out of it tones, and 
sequences, and combinations, that are not only 
expressions of feeling, but seem like the questions 
and replies, and very argumentations, of some 
discourse pursued in a celestial language, he 
recognizes the strangeness and beauty of the gift 
which God has thus been pleased to make to his 
senses ; he is thrown further and further back 
upon the mystery of that and of every other 
marvel of creation ; he sees of what simple yet 
unaccountable elements the Great Composer of 
the Universe, the Organist of the Winds and the 
Thunder, and of the Little Whispering Rivulets 
(the softest flute-stops of his instrument), has 
made this divine addition to the enjoyments of 
his creatures, known by the name of music in 
general ; and, if then told he is listening to 
nothing but a sound, he pities (but with a 
humility becoming his better perceptions) the 
dullness of mind and heart that can see but such 
a little way, or rather no way at all, into the 
value of what has been bestowed on it. 

The idea of " discourse" in music is probably 
as old as music itself, — at least, when it became 
an art, and the notes began to flow and be 
varied. But the first employment of it that we 
are aware of, is in Shakspeare, where Hamlet 
speaks of the flute. Milton probably had a similar 
feeling in his mind, when he compared philosophy 
itself with the lute of Apollo. In such high 
company he thought music ought to be placed ! 

" How charming is divine philosophy," — 
that is to say, philosophic discourse ; which the 
speaker to whom he alludes, had just been 
delivering : — 

" How charming is divine philosophy 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

Now upon this principle of discourse in music, 
you might almost transpose the simile in Milton, 
and apply it to the eloquence of this unknown 
yet exalting and affecting tongue — 

How charming is divine great organ-playing, 
Not sound and nothing more, as fools might think, 
But eloquent as is a sacred book, 
And a perpetual utterance of high thoughts, 
Which no rude ear must judge. 

We know not what sort of player Milton was 
upon the organ, in regard to execution. Probably 
nothing great ; for he had to study and compose 
music in the language of words, and one great 
passion does not allow of two. But nobody will 
doubt that his playing must have been feeling 
and dignified, and we know that it must have 
been frequent, for he had an organ in his house, 
on which it is recorded that in his latter years he 
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was in the habit of playing after dinner. Pro- 
bably in former times he played both after and 
before ; for this, as we have seen in the extract 
from his Treatise on Education, is what he re- 
commended to students. The playing before 
dinner was to enable their blood to subside after 
exercise, in order that their food might not dis- 
compose it ; and the playing after dinner was to 
give time for digestion, which too speedy a 
return to study might discompose in its turn. 

These are among the good offices performed 
for us by any kind of music in a house ; and 
great good offices they are. Greater still are 
those which it performs for us when other per- 
sons are concerned ; when good fellowship is to 
be diffused, and the tendency to pleasure to be at 
once indulged and refined. Greatest of all is the 
solace which it gives us under suffering, in 
trials of heart and temper, and when no other 
friend perhaps is at hand. Madness itself has 
been soothed by it. What comfort may it not 
then give to every minor affliction, short of such 
as cannot in the nature of the pain attend to it ? 
The musical instrument speaks sweetly to us : it 
wounds no self-love ; it excites no contradiction ; 
its " discourse" is all accordant ; it lets anger 
gently down ; it gives time and temper for re- 
flection ; it reminds and reassures us of the 
existence of the beautiful ; it humbles us into 
patience before the mystery of all things and 
before the sweetness of the best things ; its very 
want of any speech but its own is often better for 
us than the best accompaniment of words, for it 
takes us out of the region of thought, and lays us 
in the lap of pure feeling, and of a comfort 
without conditions. 

All this can be done for us by any instrument 
on which we can play with the least degree of 
satisfaction to ourselves (for mastery, fortunately, 
is not needed on such occasions ; much less the 
show of it). But the more easy, copious, and 
comprehensive the instrument, the better ; which 
is the reason why the pianoforte is so universal 
a favorite. Yet as these are moods of mind, in 
which a nobler and more sustained intonation is 
desirable, than the pianoforte can supply, the 
lover of the great instrument that seems to 
breathe winds of another world, often wishes 
that like Milton, or Luther, or any person of 
humbler pretensions (for such wishes are too 
great for pride), he possessed some domestic re- 
semblance of it, the voice of which might be 
capable of grandeur, though the size of it were 
never so much less. Rich amateurs, especially 
those of the catholic persuasion, do indeed oftener 
possess them than is supposed. We have one 
now before us (in our memory's, eye), which was 
surmounted by a bust of the Phidian Jupiter ; 
whose huge overlooking visage, with its bland 
lips and magnificent eyebrows, seemed visibly to 
represent all that was contained, of soft and 



mighty, in the golden-piped enclosure beneath it. 
Of a smaller but still noble and sufficing kind, 
and not less beloved, was thine, V. N., to which 
thy friends used to gather ; rejoicing in the 
evenings which they were going to pass, and in 
the readiness of thy masterly fingers to oblige 
them with every favorite of their memories, 
grand or soothing. How often was not some 
strain repeated, to the amusement of thy smiling 
yet pleased indulgence ! How willingly, and with 
no least air of superiority, wouldst thou not help 
out the accompaniment of voices, which had no 
pretensions to the favor but loving ones ! And 
why, according to the great conjecture of the 
philosopher, or rather in reasonable improvement 
on it, may not such evenings themselves be 
repeated somewhere in some future state of 
existence, to the exclusion of inferior ones, and 
of all sorts of undesirable discords, just as good 
music is retained, and bad is dropped, at present ? 
In what better way could our First Heaven begin 
than with a selection of the sweet memories of 
earth ? Or how, indeed, can we conceive a heaven 
at all without the restoration of voices that have 
been silenced, and of the faces and hearts that 
belonged to them ? 

" Fancies ! " exclaims the misbeliever. Yes ; 
and so he would have exclaimed had he lived 
in some previous unmusical and unloving state 
of existence, and heard conjectures made of 
the love and music in this. To an inhabitant of 
Saturn or Jupiter, an organ may be a thing in- 
conceivable : yet here we have it. God has 
been pleased to give it us. Let us cherish every 
hope and good thought which its God-given 
breat his qualified to inspire. 

To confine our theme, however, to these earthly 
homes in which we are at present sojourning, — 
enchanted islands after their fashion, notwith- 
standing their sorrows, being thus capable of 
" Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not," 

organs of the kind of which we have here been 
speaking, are too costly for ordinary purchase. 
Few but the rich or the professional can be war- 
ranted in possessing them. How then is the loss 
to be supplied, where the organic appetite is 
great, and the purse not in proportion ? These 
wonderful days of mechanism and discovery 
warrant hopes in a thousand directions, that fifty 
years ago would have been deemed lunatic ; and, 
for aught that dare be asserted to the contrary, 
organs in all the sufficiency of their appointments, 
and even gifted with additional power as to ex- 
pression, may rise — 

" Like golden exhalations of the dawn," 
and be as plentiful with the next generation as 
pianofortes. But what is to be done for us 
hankerers after crescendos and sostenutos mean- 
time ? 

We must take to the seraphine and harmonium ; 
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we mean to the cheaper though not to the very 
cheapest sort; for the latter want diversity of 
strength and softness, and the dearest reach the 
costliness of the minor organ. The wind of 
these instruments, which are composed of metal 
tongues, is not so mellow as that of the organ-pipe 
in general (we are always here speaking of the 
cheaper sort) ; but it is mellow enough ; can be 
rendered sweet and even dulcet by the touch of 
a skilful player ; and, in all general respects, it is 
truly organic. It reminds everybody, the moment 
it is heard, of the organ itself ; requires to have 
its loudness repressed, if the room is small ; and 
brings on the faces of worthy listeners the same 
respectful shadow of attention and gravity, which 
is cast by its great prototype of the church. Now 
seraphines and harmoniums are as cheap as 
pianofortes ; and as there is no reason, therefore, 
why they who can afford a choice between the 
two, should not indulge it, so there is as little 
reason why they who can afford to possess both, 
should not immediately proceed to gratify that 
luckier inclination, and so have two enchanters 
in the house instead of one. 

An organ, harmonium, or seraphine in a house 
is to a pianoforte what a grave joy is to a light 
one. (We speak, of course, of pianofortes in 
general, and not of such as are turned into mag- 
nificent instruments by the accumulation of 
power in the hands of Listzs and Thalbergs.) It 
converts a room into a chapel. It brings the 
winds of heaven into your house, not to make it 

floomy, but to make it grand, exalted, and happy, 
'or you need associate nothing terrible with it. 
Why should you ? How (it should be rather 
asked) ought you not ? For how, indeed, can the 
idea of anything truly heavenly co-exist with 
what is otherwise ? Seraphines need remind you 
of nothing but seraphs, and harmoniums of 
harmonies of all sorts ; or if the association of 
religious ideas become burdensome, as it will 
sometimes, by the very excess of their beauty, 
and at other times by thoughts of sorrows and 
bereavements, which the concords of another 
state of existence can alone thoroughly har- 
monize, a cheerful piety tells us that there is a 
time for all things ; and plenty of noble and beau- 
tiful compositions are fit for an organ-like instru- 
ment, that are not of necessity associated with 
religious impressions. Your room may become 
a concert-room as well as a chapel ; or it may be 
a sanctuary for sweet and exalting thoughts of 
any kind ; for nothing desecrates a room but vice 
and discord. It would be a good custom in a 
house (supposing none of the inmates to be so 
unfortunately constituted as to dislike music), if 
the first thing they heard in it of a morning were 
some musical instrument playing a strain of 
any kind, provided it were neither gloomy nor 
frivolous. Gloom would be unworthy of the 
right sense of duties to be done, and frivolity 



(though merriment is excellent on occasions) 
would not do justice to that truer cheerfulness, 
which the performance of the duties might look 
for. The best strain would be something either 
gentle and affectionate, or of a broad, placid, and 
noble character, equally announcing a disposition 
to make the best and happiest of what was to be 
done. And nothing would be so fit for the per- 
formance of such a morning symphony as an in- 
strument of the organ kind, because no other is 
equally capable of a broad and noble sustainment 
of sound. 

An opening of the morning like this might 
help to put the disposition in tune for the day. 
One of the philosophic speakers in Goethe's 
JFUhelm Meister, says that people "ought, every 
day, at least to hear a little song, read a good 
poem, see a fine picture, and if it were possible, 
to speak a few reasonable words."* 

A " little song" (in the ordinary acceptation of 
the phrase) is hardly suitable to an organ ; but 
a little one in point of quantity will sometimes be 
all that is needed, provided it be of the character 
before alluded to ; and Goethe would gladly 
have accepted the instrumental strain alone, 
without any vocalization. The strain itself may 
be sung. Mendelssohn's beautiful Songs without 
Words are compositions purposely written to this 
end. When mention was first made of them in 
England, the idea was so new, and quackeries of 
all kinds had so forewarned us against taking 
novelties for originality, that not being aware of 
the character of Mendelssohn, the title sounded 
to us like a trick or a conceit ; but we no sooner 
heard one of them (we believe it is the first of 
the series : it is in four sharps, and begins with 
a little movement in the bass) than we recog- 
nized the genius of the man in all its grace and 
loveliness. Now this is a song to begin a day 
with. The seraphine or harmonium player may 
find it in the " Short Melodies composed and 
selected for the Organ" by the friend whose 
name has been alluded to in the course of this 
article. Or there are melodies of his own, of a 
more organical kind ; other pieces by Mendels- 
sohn, and others by Haydn, Beethoven, Gliick, 
Handel, and many more — any one or two of which 
might set his day flowing as auspiciously, as 
though he went forth to his business, or about 
his other avocations, whatever they may be, by 
the side of some beautiful fountain-head, with 
other charms of Nature around him, instead of 
the sights and sounds of ordinary common-place. 

A " good poem," brief as need be (for it is a 
good thing to have a volume of such pieces at 
hand, in the bed-room, or by the breakfast table), 
would be no mean prelude or sequel to such a 
tuning of the spirit. "Fine pictures" are not 
easily to be commanded ; but a good engraving 

» Carlylt'j Tranilntion. Vol. II. p. 138. 
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may ; especially by such persons as, having a 
real taste for such things, know where to pick 
them up cheaply. A look at this would tune 
(so to speak) the eye of the soul, as the music 
tunes the feeling, and the poem the fancy or the 
imagination — good offices indeed performed, 
more or less, by every one of the arts. And as 
to the " few reasonable words," those, to the 
utmost height of their requirement, may be 
spoken by any one who bids " good day" with 
cheerfulness, or who gives a household direction 
in a manner that renders obedience pleasant. 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 



(Concluded from page 200.J 

73. On inspection of the first piece, the Director of 
the Choir will easily perceive by its character, and by 
the choice of the voices, that the idea of the composer 
has been that of a sweet and devout expression, and 
that merely light inflections of crescendo and decrescendo 
should be employed to colour this calm and pure 
Church song. He will see that all the entrances of 
the voices are founded, as far as the 19th bar, on a 
principal subject [motif}, which is reproduced in 
imitation under varied forms ; that a new subject of 
imitation is proposed by the tenor in the 23rd measure, 
and is developed as far as the 36th measure, where the 
last subject of imitation is introduced in the second 
treble, and is reproduced to the end by all the parts. 
He will understand, in fact, that all these subjects are 
expressions of the same character, and concur, by their 
admirable unity of thought, in the expansion of the 
singularly religious sentiment which has inspired the 
composition. He will be led to infer from it the in- 
dispensable necessity of giving to the leads of all the 
voices a perfect analogy in the phrasing. Thus, 
causing the first lead of the second treble to be sung 
in the most absolute piano, in order that the voices 
which shall execute this lead [entr4e] may seem to be 
those of angels ; he should preserve without any de- 
viation this perfect softness, till all the parts have 
taken up the lead. The first treble, the contralto, 
and the tenor, should also make their imitations with 
an exquisite softness, and without any increase of 
loudness, however slight. It is only in the 12th bar 
that a light crescendo, perfectly homogeneous among 
all the voices, should begin to be perceived ; at the 
first beat of the 14th bar this crescendo should be in 
all its intensity, but suddenly the absolute softness 
should be resumed at the second beat of the bar, in 
order that the new lead of the principal subject in the 
second treble may be heard plainly in its proper 
character. It is with such care as this, and by only 
allowing light shadings of crescendo to be perceived 
when all the voices are joined, and when there is no 
lead of subjects of imitation, — it is, I say, with such 
care that one will succeed in giving this music ac- 
cording to the conception of the immortal author, and 
attain perfection in what I call Melodic Phrasing. 

74. This phrasing is indispensable in the execution 
of all the ancient Italian music, of the works of Bach, 
Handel, and of many pieces by Haydn and Mozart. 
Among Handel's beautiful choruses, occasions fre- 
quently occur where all the singing mass should enter, 



by melodic phrasing, into the spirit of the composition. 
This phrasing does not consist solely in executing with 
more or less precision the effects of piano or forte, of 
crescendo or of decrescendo, but in giving, also, the 
accent of the voice most suitable to the sense of the 
words, and to the impression with which the soul 
ought to moved. For instance, the chorus " For unto 
us a Child is born," is instinct with an ineffable joy, 
such as ought to be awakened by the thought of the 
birth of the Divine child, of the coming of the Messiah, 
of the Saviour of the world. The great artist, the 
author of this piece, has marvellously well expressed 
this sentiment in the principal theme, and in its different 
repetitions by all the voices. The notes should not be 
dry, but soft and sweet ; the first note of the phrase, 
so emphatic in the song, should be like a transport of 
the soul — an exclamation of happiness.* This senti- 
ment is spread over all that follows ; then comes that 
exclamation so energetic in the English version, 
" Wonderful ! " — here the whole power of the voices 
should be used — here should appear with irresistible 
power the happiness with which the whole world is filled 
at the thought of its salvation. After this burst, the first 
sentiment re-appears, and this alternation of different 
impressions forms one of the most perfect pieces that 
could be quoted of its kind. The style of the singers' 
phrasing should correspond to the beauty of the com- 
poser's idea. 

75. Perhaps it will be said that I require too much 
from a chorus, in demanding from them an expression 
which famous solo singers do not always possess, and 
which, besides, offers immense difficulties. I acknow- 
ledge that these difficulties are great, but that is not 
saying that they are insurmountable. That perfection 
is here required, towards which all efforts ought to be 
directed in schools, concerts, the church, and the 
theatre ; and it is only by proposing a distant aim, 
which is, nevertheless, not impossible of attainment, 
that we may hope to do somewhat which merits the 
name of art. 

76. Sometimes the chorus is only the accompaniment 
of an independent melody : the duty of choralists in 
such a case is to second, by the character of the har- 
mony which they produce, the sentimeut expressed by 
the melody which they accompany, — no less by the 
accent or tone of the voice, than by the shadings of 
loudness and softness. The effect thus produced is 
called Harmonic Phrasing, an effect too often neg- 
lected ; indeed, this kind of phrasing is still more rare 
than the Melodic. How often in those pieces which are 
called Arie con cori [Airs with choruses], do we hear 
the Chorus inattentive to the principal melody, suddenly 
giving out on its commencement bursts of voice quite 
foreign to the dramatic situation, to the character of 
the music, to the spirit and to the passions of the 
personages. If the chords should be detached, they 
make them dry and hard ; if they are slurred, the)' 
make them heavy and dull ; in a word, the harmonic 
phrasing is almost always lost. I cannot too often 
repeat, that this phrasing consists in putting unity and 
agreement between the harmony of the chorus and the 
subject of the melody. I call the unwearied attentien 
of all Heads of Choruses, and Directors of Schools, to 
this object. 

77. In Rhythmical Phrasing it is necessary to ar- 
range the shadings of piano and. forte with reference to 
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